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the Great and its possible connection with that ancient University 
town of Taxila which opened its gates to the conqueror with his train 
of fighting men and courtiers, his poets, cup bearers, historians and 
ladies. And whatever it may have been — a worshipful image of the 
Bodhisattva or an unconsidered bit of architectural ornament to 
enrich a holy building — -it will take its place among our objects of 
intrinsic beauty and inestimable value to modern America. Among 
our rich furniture and tapestries and our paintings by old masters, it 
will stand delicate and remote, the work of a forgotten craftsman 
among alien objects, mistranslated by us perhaps, yet gradually to 
take its place in the assembled heritage of works of art to be better 
understood by another generation. 



An Adoration of the Magi by Pieter Brueghel 

IN THE Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Brussels, there is an Adoration 
of the Magi, painted in distemper, on canvas, height 112 cm., 
length 159 c. m., unsigned and undated, but listed by de Loo, in his 
catalog appendix to Rene de Bastelaer's "Pieter Brueghel Fancien, son 
(Buvre et son temps" as an unquestioned work of this master. Its 
provenance is unknown to Romdahl,^ or to Bastelaer and de Loo, 
except that it was formerly in the collection of M. E. Fetis, of 
Brussels, until the sale of that collection in 1909, when it was pur- 
chased at public sale by the Brussels gallery. 

The canvas has suffered severely from dampness, parts of the 
composition are either lost or faded away, especially damaged are the 
sky and the upper left-hand portions. Yet the picture bears sufficient 
traces of its original beauty to enable us to class it as one of 
Brueghel's finest works. Bastelaer, p. 127, calls it "one of the earliest 
religious compositions of the master" and de Loo, basing his judg- 
ment upon its resemblance to the style of Jerome Bosch — its stuflfed 
accumulation of figures — its bizarre detail — ^its depth of tone — ^is 
inclined to date it as early as 1556-1560. 

Romdahl, however, thinks it is slightly later than another Adora- 
tion — ^that formerly in the Roth Collection, Berlin, now in the 
National Gallery, London, which is signed and dated Bruegel 1563 or 
1564. This Adoration also suggests clearly the influence of Jerome 
Bosch. Undoubtedly both the Roth and the Brussels examples were 
painted at about the same time. 

When I saw the Brussels picture last summer I was much im- 



*Axel L. Romdahl "Pieter Brueghel der altere u. sein Kunst-Schaffen" 
Jahrbuch der K.h. Samml. des aller hoschsten Kaiserhaus. Band XXV. Heft 3, 
p. 85 et seq. 1905. 



pressed first of all by the harmony, delicacy and depth of its coloring. 
In the upper portion the design was nearly obliterated, the brown of 
the canvas showing through, but accustomed as I was to the richer, 
brighter and more contrasting coloring of Brueghel, it seemed like a 
new revelation of the master. Unfortunately I had not seen the dis- 
temper painting of Brueghel in Naples which is better preserved. 
The colors were all soft roses, dull greens, blues and yellows. The 
drawing was plainly visible, the outlines of the figures and objects 
seemed to be filled in with washes of color like a tinted cartoon. 

This was all the more striking when, a few days later, I saw a 
copy of this picture in Antwerp, No. 847, attributed to Pieter Brueghel 
the son. This latter differed slightly in size, being 144 c. m. (135% 
without counting an added band) by 173 c. m., that is, it was about 
20 c. m. larger in each dimension, there being more sky, and on either 
side additional figures. But the striking difference between the two 
was in the coloring, the Antwerp example being painted in oil, with a 
heavy impasto, bright and contrasting, harsh in outline, lacking in 
subtlety and delicacy. In short, in comparison to the father's picture, 
the son's was harsh and crude. 

De Bastelaer is of the opinion that the original in Brussels has 
been cut down, but a careful comparison of photographs indicates that 
this is possibly not the case. The sky of the Brussels picture may, 
indeed, have once been as high as that in the Antwerp picture, but 
certainly there never existed the cottage with four little figures on 
the extreme right, which have been added to the Antwerp picture ; in 
their place is the stump of a tree. 

There are other numerous changes or additions in the Antwerp 
picture: two figures on the extreme right behind the man with the 
pointed cap; different treatment of plaster on the central hut; the 
branches of the tree are differently drawn ; haloes are added to the 
head of the Virgin and to the head of the child ; beards are added to 
certain of the figures, or omitted; the dog in the lower left-hand 
corner is a different kind of dog. More important are the shadows 
and the general scheme of lighting — ^the light being more generally 
diffused in the original, more sharply concentrated in the copy. 

M. Fierens-Gevaert, conservator of the Brussels gallery, while 
courteously furnishing me with information about the picture in his 
charge, explained to me he knew of one or two other copies of this 
picture, one in the possession of Madame Langeveld in Brussels, and 
another which was sold a few years ago at auction. 

In the collection of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, 
there is another version of this picture, also in oil, which was given by 
Mrs. B. H. Moore in 1883. For years it has hung unattributed to 
Brueghel, father or son, in an obscure position, soiled, but in excellent 
condition. It has been my privilege recently to have it cleaned and 
revamished. With the recollection of the two pictures in Brussels 
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and Antwerp fresh in my mind, I have become peculiarly interested 
in it. 

Although in oil, it resembles more closely the Brussels picture 
than the Antwerp copy. Thinly painted, the texture of the canvas 
being visible, with the figures drawn with a sure hand, with most 
delicate outlines, it does not suggest the work of a copyist. The 
coloring, sumptuous in its variety, yet low in key, very harmonious, 
approaches as nearly as oil can to distemper on canvas, the effect of 
the original. Beside it the coloring of the Antwerp example is crude 
in the extreme. From it we can imagine the beauty of the original. 
The composition is identical, without the additions noted in the 
Antwerp copy. Its size is 48 inches by 62 inches. The drawing 
of the tree is identical, but the details of the cottage are different 
from either of the others, the breach in the wall is of a different size 
and shape and the roof has several changes. But there are some 
peculiarities not to be found in either of the others — ^the haloes of 
the Virgin and Child are different (there are no haloes in the 
original), the expressions of the faces often differ, as do the costumes 
in minor respects. 

I have mentioned so far two distinct original "Adorations" by 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder, the one in Brussels, which is nearly a 
ruin, and the one in the Roth collection. This latter, however, has 
been greatly cut down. There once existed still another distinct 
composition, the scene laid in a winter landscape with snow, of 
smaller dimensions, known only through copies, by Pieter the 
Younger or by Jan Brueghel. These copies are to be found in 
Antwerp No. 797, in Vienna, Hofmuseum No. 908, dated 1598, in the 
Ryks Museum, Amsterdam, No. 211, in Breslau, No. 38 and in 
Prague, No. 118. 

But in not one of these various versions, whether original or 
not, do we find an unspoiled, complete "Adoration" revealing to us 
the master's conception of the theme as executed with his own hand. 

For this reason the Philadelphia example is of interest and 
importance. The composition is practically complete, its coloring is 
that of the master, and its condition excellent. From this, more than 
from any one of the others, we are able to appreciate the elder 
BruegheFs conception, considered in a religious sense. Yet there is 
deep feeling. This strange pageant is treated very seriously. There 
is no by-play. We are reminded that this is a strange story here 
illustrated. Three kings from the far east have come to pay tribute 
to a humble child, bom in a stable. Naturally the whole village comes 
out, in curious wonder. It is a quiet throng— awed by the mysterious- 
ness of the occasion. There is scarcely a face or a gesture which 
does not show the group consciousness of the idea — ^Brueghel makes 
us join in the general curiosity. We peer into every face, and each 
one is worthy of study. At the same time we marvel at the costumes, 
and become interested in all that is going on. Soon we are impressed 
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by the naturalness of the action, the reality of the scenery — ^the 
familiarity of the landscape. And lastly we marvel at the unity 
which the master has achieved. For the colors, so rich and varied, 
are blended, and the lighting is subdued, while the action leads us 
in the end to one point, to one idea, the Adoration. 

A. E. B. 



Pottery of Fostat 

THE Museum has acquired through the generosity of Jasper 
Yeates Brinton, Esq., United States Judge of the Egyptian Inter- 
national Court in Cairo, a remarkably interesting and repre- 
sentative collection of pottery, fragments excavated from the ruins 
of Fostat (old Cairo), Egypt, amounting to 99 pieces ranging from 
the unglazed wares and the coarser imitation celadon glaze to the 
remarkable lustres and metallic glazes with beautiful free-hand 
decorations and inscriptions. 

Under the direction of the Arab Museum of Cairo excavations 
have been in progress for a number of years, on the site of Fostat 
lying to the south of modern Cairo. With the gradual uncovering of 
the streets of the early Arab town, much of historical and artistic 
interest has come to light, including a great quantity of pottery frag- 
ments, "wasters" of the kiln and lumps of glaze. That it is almost 
impossible to date any of this material accurately is unfortunate; 
many valuable contributions to the origin and spread of design might 
result. We must content ourselves, however, with the knowledge that 
most of the pottery falls in all probability into a period limited by the 
sixth-thirteenth centuries. Fostat was founded by Amr the con- 
queror of Egypt for the caliph Omar in 1641 A. D., but its site 
probably and the neighboring country certainly had been inhabited 
for many centuries, yet it was after the time of Amr and under the 
Omayyad Caliphs that it first became a town of importance, foster- 
ing craftsmen of many sorts and carrying on trade with the countries 
of Asia Minor and the East. This prosp^erity lasted, roughly, a 
century : Marwan, the last of the Omayyad dynasty burned the city 
about the middle of the eighth century. From this willful destruction 
it recovered slowly, regained almost its former vigor in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries only to again be destroyed by fire in the twelfth 
century by Shawar, the Fatamid Vezir, to prevent it being a strong- 
hold for the crusaders under Amalric. The destruction of Fostat at 
this time was very thorough. The fire is said to have been encouraged 
by the use of pitch and tar and to have lasted fifty-four days. In spite 
of what must have been little short of total annihilation the inhabi- 
tants came back, rebuilt the town to a certain extent and established 
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